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Introduction 

Recall your first days in rni unf miliar place™say your arrival at a new 
school or the beginning of a blsw job* Remember the anxiety caused by not knwing 
what to do, not knowing i^hat was considered "right" or "wrong" behavior. As you 
becama increasingly familiar with the new settiagp you undoubtedly found certain 
people in the organization who gave out signals about what was eKpected, They 
were evaluating your behavior in both formal and informal waysp sending out subtle 
—and sometimes not so subtle^-meBeagesi ^id your behavior, in turn, was being 
affected by their collective "evaluating environment," You also prob^ly discov- 
ered different groups within this responding environment , groups that rewarded 
and rejected somewhat different kinds of behavior. There actually were myj.jlple 
evaluating environments to which you responded p each with different goals and 
expectations and roles in the orgmlEation* One of your first tasks in the new 
setting was to sort out these differing messages and then to form your oro 
interpretation of behavior appropriate for you in this place* 

Evaluating environiaints are an important characteristic of any orgwization.. 
The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate their eKistenee in an educational 
organization—Yale Gollege-^--and then to draw a profile of the college based on 
the demons t rat ion. 

One compelling reason for looking at colleges as multiple evaluating envir^ 
onments is the current {and perhaps perennial) crisis of purpose in higher edu-* 
cation. Even college presidents have been heard to demmd **a new rationale for 
why students should go to college and for why society should support higher 
educatiion" (Newman, CHE* 9/27/76)* In mmy quarters there is serious 
doubt about the rele^»ance of aeadeffllc values for today's increasingly loore complex 
and industrialized world* It should be instructive to eKamine colleges and unl- 
versities in terM of their conceptions of purpose* We shall do this by studying 
how, m college coMiunity evaluates the success and failure of its undergraduates 



on the grounds that tha succeasful education of studeata is one of the two major 

purposes of colleges , complementing and sometlms coc^eting with their research purpoie. 

In discussing the lack of resfearch on collegei and universities as organisa- 
tions, Smart and Elton (1975s p, 580) aate that "comprehensive analyses of toarlcan 
colleges and universities are seldom fouiid in the literature of higher education*" 
They report that McConnell (1963) attributed this dearth of organisational research 
to the absence of an acceptable conceptiial framework which wowld promote systematic 
thinking about the ways colleges are prgTOised and which would lead to aubstan^ 
ttvft jaew hypotheses for investlyation, Cohen and March (1974) contend that colleges 
and universities belong to a class of organlEations called "organized anarchies *" 
because they have lll=-defined goals ^ lack an acceptable educational technology 
and operate by a decialon-making process in ^Ich individual participanto %^ary from 
one time to another. ■ 

The approach to describing orgaaigations that we propose in the current 

„ . ... . . ^ . ^ _ - 

paper =is one type of fr^ework that cm be applied both to colleges and to other 
kinds of organimtions* The examination of multiple evaluating ^nvironmentB is 
a way to assess -both the existing and the ide^l goals that a college coBOiunity 
holds for its students*^ 

Describing organiEations in this way seems especially importMtt for organize 
atlons in which people are the primary product. Organisations have been diescribed 
at many levels Ce#g. normal structural approaches such as Hall Vs study of bureau- 
cracy (1963 ) and the Aston group's malysls of organisational structure (pugh etai, 196 
ttut seldom are they described at a level of analysis that leads to undenstanding of 
the behavior of individuals within th^. When the product of the organisation 
is i ndividuals » then such an approach is particularly appropriate. \ ; / 

In a number of organisations , such as colleges and universities, mental 
hospitals s prisons and correctional institutions^ the major goal is to alter the 
"people-products" in accordance with some Institutional standardS"Some of ^ich 

%omfiwhat related modes of research to describe organisatfone would be Dawis et al. 's; 
analyses of organizations as relnforcer systama (Dawlss ©t ^1- 1 I974f SMrty 1975) » ; f 
and the study of orgmliatlons See Wleland & Ullrich* 1976> ;--.::::rp.i 



may not be aKpllaitly recognised fa^ the institution. Iten^y decleions crucial to 
the individual are made as a conaequance of whether he or she is avaluated a£j 
*'sueceseful""Qr "eured** or "reformed" or "eduaated*" 

There are eeveral additional reaeons for descrlbltig organizations In terffls 
of their multiple evaluatJT%g environmental 

1* In intensive technology organisations where himan beings are tUe pro=- 
ducts, the norms about success and failure of the peoples-products largc^ly deter-- 
mine the environments that exist for the persons in the system* In understandi^ig 
human behavior in a colleges than. It la necessary to describe the environments 
in which students exist * 

2* People-^product organ^.^atlons differ in a very importM.t way from all other 
types of , organisation. The product thinks m Steel ingots, autOTObiles, electric 
clocks and even computers cannot change themselves as a function of their aware^ 
ness of others- e^ectatlons about thrai students ^ mental patientSp md prisoners 
can and do, 

3, The Ideas about success and failure held by several key "gatekeeper'* 
individuals (Lewin,l95l) have a powerful effect over decisions as to who is allowed 
to enter an organlEatloni what resources are available to those who enter (e.g. ^ 
scholarships I honors » special curricula s etc. ) , who remains in the organization, 
who leaves it and with what credentials. It is useful to identify these gate- 
keepers and to determine their conceptions of successful and unsuccessful people^ 
products (e.g. 9 successful and unsuccessful student performance) . 

4, Formal Ins tltutionaliaed measures of success md failure may differ in 
significant ways from the actual criteria^in^use of the key members of an orgiuil^- 
atlon. For eKiusple , a college m&y base most formal student^related decisions on 
grade point averages, wften most members of the organisation use very d^^ 
criteria to evaluate etadents md send out very different day-to-day signals 
about their conclusionar These criteria in real use may. In turn, differ from 
the Ideald about student guccess and failure held by the members. 
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5. Etglonl (1966) has queitloned the utility of describing m organization In 



terms of the gap existing between its actual and Ideal goals. Such a gap, he 



saySj is to ba expected in all. organizations. However, in people-product organig- 
ationSj such gaps—even if e^ected^need to be identified and understood* InconBis- 
tenci^B between real aid Ideal may be considerable for some o£ the key "gatekeepers" 
and this may produce organizational conflict. These gaps also may produce conflict 
and anxiety in the students who are evaluated In Inconsistent ways by various of 
the multiple environments in which they find themaelvea. 

In college organizations, the students are both product and part of the evalu-^ 
ating environment. Undergraduates can choose, in fact must choose, to participate 
in a number of quite different evaluating environments within a college community. 
The groups of people with whom students associate and to whom they attend will ^ 
strongly affect what they learn in college. 

As undergraduates move through a college organisation, from admission to 
graduation (or withdrawal) , the college coimunity has a constant effect on their 
education and socialization. In my college there are actually multiple evalu-- 
ating envlrdnments who affect and educate students with their rewards and, 
pumishments - These diverse evaluatora can be classified in a nui^er of ways. 
Perhaps the most ration/il division is among the formal structures that have a 
diract contact with students In an educational function. These are the groups 
that we will look at itt this paper i students, faculty, deans and masters (masters 
are the heads of the 12 residential colleges at Yale where student-s live, eat * 
and have varying degrees of social and educational attachment) , actalssions staff 
(the initial gatekeepers), and athletic coaches. We will analyze the two largest 
and probably most influential groups— students and faculty™ln more detail. 

Many argue that an undergraduate's fellow students have more Impact upon 
his or her education than any other members of the college coDmunity. They have 
more frequent access to the Individual student and see him or her in a greater ; V 
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variety of sat tings than do most other groups, CaB^bell (1971) auggests that 
"the output of college is more dependent on the type of student input than on any 
characteristics of the Institution" and that "good students are themselves an 
educational resource" (pp. 645-6). Within a student body there are many dif- 
ferent groups I one breakdown can be made along demographic lines* In this paper 
we look at the varying ways that men and wosen evaluate student performance, com- 
pare the distinctions of racial groups, and eKamtne differences ^wng class years * 

We have divided the faculty along departmental lines. Previous research 
has demonstrated that departments differ in a number of ways( Gamon, 1966 1 
Lodahl, J.B,, & Gordon, G, , 1973; Vreeland, R.S. /Midwell, C,E,, 1966), We have used 
Biglan's 3-^way classification of academic disciplines that groups departTOnts 
according to (1) the degree to t%^lch they have a paradlpi (hard-eoft), (2) their 
concern with life systeraa as objects of study(lif e-nonilf e) , and (3) their emphasis 
on application (pure- applied) (Biglanp 1973a), Biglm (1973b) and Smart and Elton 
(1975) have found that academic departments. classified by this model differ In 
departmental goals i task commitments, social connectedness, and scholarly output. 
Our coaiparlsons will test whether they also dlf£.er .ln the values they hold for 
student success and failures 
Organization of the Paper 

We will demonstrate the multiple evaluating environments approach to studying 
colleges as organizations by examining the follo^ng six hypotheses i 

Hypotheala I , A college's evaluating environment uses multiple criteria. 

Hypothesis II , The predominant types of studcat success and failure In a 
coLlegeVs evaluating environment are varied in content although relatively few 
In number, 

Ilypothesls III , Faculty, student, administrative, admissions, and athletic 
groups within a collge evaluate student per fomance differaatly. 

Hypothesis IV , The dimensions and types of student performance that faculty 
metab e r s vaiue d i f f er a 1 ghi f i c ah t ly amon g a cad ami c dep ar tment s clas s 1 f le d accord Ing 
to Blglan's model, o 
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Hypothaaia V , The dimensiona and types of student performmce that undergrad- 
uatea v^ue In their fellow students differ according to the under graduatea' se^^s 
race, nnd elaas year, 

HypQtheals VI * An analysia of a college's multiple evaluating environments 
cm provide a profile of the college's central values and can clarify the many 
forces affecting and educating its students. 

After briefly reviewing the Method of the College Criteria Study ^ on ^ich 
this paper is baaedj the six hypothesis will be considered one by one. Each of 
the Results and Discuaaion sections deacribe analyses relevmt to a hypatheaia 

and then report Bud discuss our findings about that particular aspect of a college's 
evaluating environment. Kesulta tables will be found in AppendiK A, 

The Summary and ConcJLuslons section will aummarige the profile that we have 
developed for Yale College and then consider other ways that this approach to 
organizational analysis might be used and studied. 
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Method 

This paper la based on the College Criteria Study, a research project 
that examintd the multiple criteria used by a total acadCTlc conmunlty (Yale 
College) to evaluate the success and failure of its undergraduates. 

Procedures. Data gathering procedures are described in detail in an 
earlier paper (Taber ^ Hackman, 1976), Respondents ware asked in an 
Interview setting to nominate * from the classes of 1973-1977, two under- 
graduates whom they considered '*most successful" and two considered "least 
^successful*' students* They then described each of their four nominees 
simultaneously on the College Criteria Questionnaire (CCQ) . The CCQ is a 
behaviorally anchored rating Instrument ^ developed in pilot research, that 
includes 67 comprehensive categories used by this academic coOTaunlty to 
evaluate student performance • 

SMple . A total of 454 members of the Yale College academic coimnunity 
were contacted^ of whom 377 (85%) completed the CCQ, The 377 respondents 
Included 116 faculty * 212 undergraduates* 25 adminlBtrators' (deans and 
maaters)V 12 admlssiona staff, and 12 athletics staff* The analyses in 
this paper are based on respondent-nominee units. That is * each descrip-- 
tidn of a nominee and the data about that respondent is treated as a 
separate case* No nominee is Included more than once but respondents are 
included in 1 to 4 units. 

CCQ dimensions . Previous analyses of the 67 CCQ categories identified 
21 underlying dimensions that we have grouped into five areas of academic 
Ij^f e^»general academic, specific academic* personal ^ interpersonal * and 
Institutional (Taber & Hackman, 1976)* Dimension scores for each nominee 
were formed by 'averaging ratings across thoae categories best defining a 
dimension. These dimensions are presented In the first Results and 
Dlsdu^slon aeetioni Hypothesis I * 



Student patterns * Two : student typologies were developed from nominee 
descriptions on the 21 dimensions using multivariate statistical procedures 
(Hackman & Taber, submitted for publication)* Success patterns were derived 
from descriptions of the ''most successful" nominees and have been named i 
Leaders, ScholarSi GareeristSs Grinds^ ArtistSj Athletes, and Soclali^ers* 
The nonsuc_ces_s_ patterns were derived from "'least successful" descriptions 
and include I EKtreme Grind, Disliked j Alienated ^ Unqualified, and Direction-- 
less* Validity of the typologias was assessed further by analyses of 
differences among the types on demographic characteristics, quantified admls-* 
slons data I college records, and post-'college plans. The student patterns 
are described under Hypothesis II * 

Compilation of the college profile * The relative values placed by 
respondents on the 21 dimensions and 12 types were analysed. Analysis of 
variance, multiple discriminant analysis, and other techniques wer^e used to 
identify significant differences among the following kinds of respondent 
groups and to determine common values across groups - 

Comparison of five college groups . Hypothesis III in the Results and 
Discussion contrasts the criteria that the five formal groups of respondents^' 
faculty, studenta, deans and masters, admissions staff, and athletics etaff-=- 
use to evaluate student performance. Analyses cc aring the five groups on 
the 21 criterion dimensions are presented. We report the priorities that 
the five groups assign to the dimensions both in evaluating the real students 
that they nominated in the study (real use) and in rating how much they 
would ideally use each of the dimensions if they had comprehensive informa- 
tion about studenta (Ideal use). We also report the student types valued 
by each college group by showing the distributions of types into which each 



groups' nominee dascriptlons were classified. 

Comparison of six departmental faculty groups . Hypothesis IV 
examines our faculty respondents divided into groups according to the 
academic classification empirically developed by Biglan (1973a, 1973t) and 
further validated by Smart and Elton (1975). The Yale College academic 
departments fit into 6 of the 8 cells formed by Biglan 'a three-dimensional 
model. Dimension one reflects the degree to which a paradigm exists in a 
specific acadeTOic discipline and is labeled hard-versus-soft. The second 
dimension reflects an academic area's involvement with living or organic 
objects of study and is named lif e=versus-nonlif e systems . The third 
dimension, pure-versus-appli ed , reflects a discipline's concern with the 
practical application of Its subject matter. Two of Biglan's 8 cells 
(Soft^Life^Applied and Hard-Lif e--Applied) are omitted from our analyses as 
none of the Yale College academic departments directly resanbla these 
primarily teacher education and agricultural) areas. Most of the Yale 
departments appear In one of Biglan's articles^ but those that do not were 
logically assigned to a group. The six groups are compared on their real 
use of the 21 criterion dimensions for evaluating student success and 
nonsuccessi on the classification of the students they nominate into types 
and on their ideal use of the dimensions* 

Classification of students by demographic characteristics . Students 
were originally selected to participate in the study according to a 3-way 
stratification of sex, race (black, Spanish-Merican, and white & other), 
and class year (freshman, sophomore, junior, senior)* In the Hypothesis V 
section , we report significant differences in the kinds of performance valuecl 
by students of different sex, race, and class year. 

12 ' , 



Resuitfl and Discussion: 
ExamialJis the Six Hypotheses 

Hypothesis I. A eollega- 8 eva^^ multiple eriteria , ,i 

: - This hypothesis asserts that a college cofisunity uses complex and multi- 
dimensional criteria to evaluate undergraduate performance. : It proposes that 
the tradltionalv unidlmeniional college crlteria*-"particularly grades and test 
scores^-are narrow and limited compared to the actual s day^to^day yardsticks 
on which the success and failure of students la measured. From the student's 
perspective, a very complex set of criteria must be satisfied in order to 
gain rewards and avoid punishments - 

In an earlier paper, we have shown that the criteria actually used by the 
college community examined (Yale College) can be described by 21 comprehensive, 
criterion dimensions of student performance (Taber & Hactanan^ 1976) * Although 
^Chis set of dimensions does_ not cover every kind of student performance that 
members of every American college would consider important ^ we do believe that 
it is quite comprehensive and that it encompasses most of the criteria for 
most ^colleges^/ - ■ • •- ^ ^ • 

The 21 criterion dimensions are listed below^ grouped into five areas of 
college life—general academic * specific academic, personal * interpersonal ^ and 
institutional- , Each dimension is defined by the categories from the Collage 
Criteria Questionnaire (CCQ) that make up that dimension | criterion dimension 
scores analyzed later in the paper are formed by averaging ratings across 

these component categories. • •■• ~ • ■• • •:" . . 

ii \:y ■ ■ ■ * 

College Criteria Questionnaire Dimensions 

- • •■ • ■■■■ - ■ •■■ . ■ ■ ■- ■■■■ : . - v--.- -: .v. -■- ■ ^ ■ - 

GENERAL AC^EHIC DIlfflNSIQNS , . 

(1) Intellectual Growth— intellectual development during undergraduate years 

(2) Cognitive Proficiency— skill in abstraction, analysls» and synthesis of 

ideas plus general intelligence 

(3) Communication Proficiency— skill in written conenunication and In spoken 

communication j ^ 
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- (4) Intellectual Perspective & Curiosity— Intellectual curiosity , intellectual 
> perspeccive, integration of content from various fields, breadth of 
knowledge or informationi and application cf abstract concepte to par- 
* ticular situations ^ 

: " (5) C^reatiye Perf QCTanjne- ^^ creativity and originality 

(u) Academic Effort & Achievement^ fulf lllroent of course requirementa 9 exertion 
of academic effort in studies, organized efficient manner, overall 
^ 1 - academic achievement (especially grades) ^ potential for professional/ 

graduate school entrance^ commitment to learning, general goal achieve-^ 
ment, undertaking of unasslgned academic work 

(7) Self-Directed Behavior" Self sufficient, self-directed manner and general 

goal achievement 

(8) Career Goals— career plans ^ set of personal goals, and conmitment to an 

academic field 

SPECIFIC ACM)EMIC DI^fflNSIONS 

(9) Mathematical Proficiency— skill in handling mathematical concepts 

(10) Foreign Language Prof iciency— fluency in speaking one or more foreign 

languages ■ , " ; . 

(11) Artistic Performance— artistic achievement level and general artistic 

activities and interests 

PERSONAL DItfflNSIONS 

(12) Personal Growth— personal development during undergraduate years 

: (13) Qptimiatic, Emotionally Stable Behavior^ eaaygbing^ relied manner, personal 

enjoyment of life in general, optimistic manner, perceived mental stabll-^ 
ity and adjustment, and ease of socialiEing with others 

(14) Ethical Behavior" set of personal values, dependable and trustworthy be- 

havior toward others, ethical behavior, honesty in relations with others 

(15) Athletic Perf ormance- ^-^athletic achievement level and general athletic 

activities and Interests 

INTERPERSONAL DI^fflNSIONS 

^ (16)^ Participation in Organlgations— leaderahip skills, range of activities and 
interests , balance between academic and nonacademlc life, contribution 
to Yale, participation in student organlEations, participation in 
community activities and interests , participation in political activ- 
ities and Interests ' 

(17) Interpersonal Sociability— amount of interaction with other people, extent ^ 

liked or respected by others, ease of socializing with others 

(18) Interpersonal Responiiv^ness^ and understanding manner towi^.rd L 

others, openness and tolerance to differences in others, helpful and 
l1 altruistic manner toward others , extent liked or respected by others , 

and using other people for their mutual benefit 

(19) Diacrjjninatiori Issues Behaviors -dealing with interracial issues and dealing 

with sexist issues . 

; INSnTUTIQNAL DIMNSIONS / - : ; / ' , '-p- ---y- 

: ^^R^^^"^f ^"^^ ^^^^^ Qradnaf Inn^^highest rating for graduation and lowest ' 
for permanent withdrawal from the college v 

■(2J); ,C9"Rruence with rh '. Hnl ] PgP-enJoyment- of -Yale -College.- extant- suited to" ' 14 
EI^C >r":n"o£ Ykle C^^^ ^"'^ nonacademically, and using resources . 



: Hypothasis II, The predominant types of st-udonJ: suceess and fallurs In a collage-a 
evaluating environment are varied In j:ontent. although relatively few in mimber > 

: Hypothesis II proposes that a variety of patterns of student behavior are 

rewarded and punished in any educational organization and that it ia poesible 

to preserve the complexity of these patterns in a relatively small set of student 

types. Although each student is unique and charts a singular course through 

college^ we propose that for any particular college certain patterns of perform-* 

ance frequently recur. These patterns, somewhat analagous to syndromes ^ can 

then be used to examine and describe the college organizationV We can see 

which types are valued by which groups in a college and also can draw conclusions 

about the total configuration of types that predominate in that particular 

evaluating environment. 

Earlier analyses have Identified 7 student patterns considered particularly 

successful in Yale College and 5 considered unsuccessful (Hackaan ^ Tabi^.r* sub^ 

. 2 - . - . ..... ..... ............. 

mitted for publication)* Each of the 12 types is characterized by a unique 
profile of scores across the 21 criterion dimensions described on the previous V 
■ pages • - . . • 

Xhe success types, derived from the 518 successful nominee descripi:ions, 
have been labeled s 

Leaders Scholars Careerists Grinds 

Artists Athletes Soclalizers ' 
- The nonsuccess types> derived from the 467 unsuccessful nominee descriptions, 
have been called: 

Disliked Extreme Grind Alienated 
Unqualified Directionless 

\ We present these patterns graphically in Figure 1 ^ plotted against a back= 
ground that gives the range of profile means for all success or nonsuccess types*4 
To prepare the prpfilesj we first standurdized dimension scores across the entire 

" \ \ 3Hactaian & Taber (submitted for publication) ^ describes the patterns and > 
their development in detail and also demonstrates how they differi- on demographic : v 
variables, admissions data^ college records, and post-college plans, Raference is Note 5, 

.■.4". . ' - ■ - " 

Figure ^ is on the last page of this paper- 



combined sample of successful and unsuccessful nomlne.es and . then^ computed 
means mong all nominees classified Into a particular type. Analyses re- . 
ported later in this paper are based on classifications of nominee descriptions 
into the type that each most closely resembles* 

Hypothesis III* Facult y ^ Btudent> administrative, admiaaionSj and athletic 
groups within a college evaluate student performance_dif ferently . 

Hypotheses III through VI propose that conceptions of student success 
and failure differ significantly among formally and info mally defined organ-- 
lEational subsystras within a college* In Hypothesis III, we predict that 
there are important differences in the dimensions and types of undergraduate 
behavior valued by the 5 respondent groups in our study—faculty , fellow 
students, educational administrators (college deans and masters) , admissians 
peoplCf and athletic coaches. 

The differences among these 5 groups will be exmlned from several per- 
spectives: - " ' ■ ^^."-^ \ ■ 

— Information available . How much information about students is available 
to each of these college groups? ^^^-^'"'^ 

"Real use of criterion dimensions , Are there statistically significant 
differences among the five groups in their use of the total set of 21 dimensions 
to describe real students whom they nominated as particularly successful? as 
particularly unsuccessful? 

"Ideal use of the criterion dimen sions. How Important do the groups 
consider the dJjnens ions In the ideal case? That is ^ how much would they hypothet 
Ically use each of the dimensions if they had full information about a student? ^ 

"Real use of the types . Do the 5 groups differ significantly in the 
patterns of performance that they consider particularly successful? in the 
patterns they consider unsuccessful? 

^^-^^^^ . M and those that follow are touched upon in earlier 

internal reportr^^^ Haclman a Hosklns, Note 2; Hactoan 

Note;3r5an<i Hackman* Note analyses here than 

we^: gave _f or - the,- f irsti: WOi hypo theses -which. .are fully reported elsewhere - 




How much infomatlon did the fly a groups have about nominees? One teat 
of this is the frequency with which each dlmeusfion was actually used. If 
/ respondents did not use a dimension to describe a student they probably had 

little or no information on which to evaluate the student 'a behavior in that 
-dimension, (niey might also have considered the dimension simply irrelevant, 
but respondents we£"e eKplicltly asked to complete every CCQ item for which 
they had sufficient information to make a judgment^ and most did ) Table 1 _ 
(in Appendix A) reports the percentage which each dimension was used to describe 
"success" and *'nonsuccess" nomineei by members of each of the 5 college groups. 

More information was used to describa successful nominees than to describe 
unsuccessful ones* Percentages of use were higher overall for the successful 
nominees on 20 of fhe 21 dlmensionsi (the Personal Growth dimension was the 
single exception). Percentage of use ranged from a low of 57% (Foreign Lang- 
uage Proficiency) to a high of 94% (Persistence Toward Graduation). Ml but 
the two growth dlJienslons (rntellectual and Personal Growth) and the five 
topically specific dimensions (Artistic and Athletic Perfotroances Foreign Lang^ 
uage and Mathematical Proficiency , and Discrimination Issues Behavior) were used 
imore than three^fourths of the time. 

Students had more information than faculty members on 18 of the 22 
dimensions. Faculty used the general academic dimensions as much asj or more 
thanj students did, but used the specific academic dimensions much less. There 
; was little difference between student and faculty respondents in use of the 
: parsdrial dl^ two 1ns tltutiohal dlmensionsi faculty used the 

Interpersonal dimensions considerably less than did students. 

These differences must be interpreted with caucioni it is impossible to 
know whether a respondent had actually observed a particular behavior in every 
case, or whether he or she was certain about some items ^and filled in the others 
to match his or her personal "theory of personality". 



Do the five, groups differ In their use of the 21 dimanslong to describe 
real atud^nts? How do they differ^ Before looking at hoi<? the groups differ 
in chelr evaluations of studentSj it la necessary to establish whether thay 
differ. They do. Tables 2 and 3 (Appendix A) present the results cf discrim- , 
inant analyses which show that the 5 groups vary significantly in their over'- 
all use of the perforaanca dimensions to describe iuccaaaful students (Table 2 ) 
aiad again to describe unsuccessful students (Table 3 ) (Nia et ali , 1975) . 

For the success descriptions s three significant functions (p€*001i .001, 
*05) were found with the first function accounting for half of the variance. 
Classifiaation: into the 5 groups based on the discriminant functions was correct 
for 53.9% of the respondents with a majority of the miselaseifications occurring 
between the faculty and student respondents (l*e* students mlsclassifled 
as faculty and faculty misclassif led as students) , Many of the deans and masters 
were scattered mnong the other groups , suggesting that they do not unanimously 
agree about what constitutes student success. 

Three significant functions (p<. 001 t .001, .01) also were found for the 
nonsuccess descriptions * with the first function accountiog for over three^ 
fourths of the variance. Classification was correct for 55.7% of the respondents* 
with over half of the students mlsclasslf iad across the other 4 groups ^ and with 
faculty ffilsclaaalflcatlons grouped more with administrators and coaches (rather 
than with students as was the case for their success descriptions)^ 

Figure 2 describes' the spatial relationships among the 5 groups' descriptions 
of succesa. students by plotting their cencrolds on functions 1 II* Figure 3 
plots them for nonsuccess- Interpretations of the functions are not clear cut ^ 
but It is possible tO' draw some inferences from the standardiiad discr^alnant 
coefficients reported In Tobias 2 and 3 . (These coef f J.cients usually indicate 
the relative contribution of each predictor variable to a function, although it 
is possible to find on a positive centroid a group that does not score higher on 
the dimans ions with "positive coefficients (Tatsuoka, 1971)*) 
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To halp interpret differences among the 5 groups, we ranked the relative 



io^ortanee each gave to the 21 diinanslons. These rankings are given in Table 



4_ (Appendix A) together with the correlations between dimension rating and ^ 
type of success (whether successful or nonsucceasful) from which they were 
derived* If a correlation between dimension rating and type of success is high j 
that indicates that this dimension is considered important for deteralnlng level 
of success. Converselyj a low correlation indicates poor discrimination between 
success and . nonsuccess. : . 

Combining the information In Table 4 with the placement of the 5 groups 
In Figures 2 and 3* we can make the following conclusions about the groups - 
differences in student evaluation: 

■ . Faculty md students appear to agree more with each other , particularly 
In determining successful students than with the other 3 groups* Function I 
In Figure 2 clearly makes this separation* with the coaches ^ admissions staffs 
and deans and masters placing more emphasis on nonacademic aspects of college- 
Participation in Organisations , Ethical Behavior * Athletic Perf ormancei Personal. 
Growth^ — ^than do the 'faculty and students overall. This conclusion Is supported 
by the relative Importance rankings In Table 4. Function II Is . not as easily 
Interpreted, partly because the 5 groups are not really dispersed widely. 
The difference between those falling above and below the axis appears to be 
their e^haaes on traditional criterla"Academlc Effort § Achievement (especially 
grades) and Persistence toward Graduation—versus Self-Directed Behavior. 
Faculty emphasise the traditional criteria more than the students. 

There are areas of considerable agreement among the different segments 
of the college comunlty* Most groups give high importance to Congruence with 
the College* Acadend-C Effort and Achle^aaent* Emotionally Stable Behavior^ Self-- 
Directed Behavior j and Inteilectual Perspective and Curiosity. They also agree 
on which dimensions are peripheral to success— the 3 specific acad^lc dimensions * 
Athletic Performance j Discrimination Issues Behavior and Persistence toward Gradu- 
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their nominees V respondents were asked to consider how important they would 
find each CCQ category when discriminating suceeasful and unsuccessful 
students from average students^ providing they had adequate information on 
all the categories* These responses should reflect the importance of each 
dimension in the ideal case. 

The "ideal" rank order of^ the 21 dimensions is given in Table 5 
(Appendix A). All of the general acadOTic dimensions (except Career Goals) * 
Ethical Code Behavior , Personal Growth, and Congruence with the College : 
rank in the top ten, and receive ratings which suggest that they would be 
used frequently (3.50-4.50 on the 1-5 point scale) * Lowest are the 3 
specific acadMic dimensions * Athletic Performances Discrtoinatton Issues 
Behavior,^and. Persistence toward Graduation, 

How does "ideal use" compare with "real use"? Many dimensions are 
accorded approximately the same Importance in the "real" and the "ideal", 
but there are several discrepancies between what respondents say they would 
ideally do with sufficient information and the dimensions they actually 
stress in evaluation of real nominees* - 

The following dimensions were ranked as only moderately ^important in 

the ideal ratings, but in fact were very powerful dlscriroinators of success 

among actual students* 

Criterion Dimension Rank of "Real Use" Rank of "Ideal Use" 
Congruence with the College 1 8 
Academic Effort ^ Achievement 2 10 
Emotionally Stable Behavior 3 9 
Cognitive Proficiency 6 11 

Interpersonal Responsiveness 8 . . 13 

Conversely^ some dimensions rated as very important in the "ideal" 

ranked much lower in actual use. 



Creative Parformance 10 4 (1 for success 

Intellectual Growth 8 2 evaluatlbh) 

Personal Growth 13.5 4 . 

Ethical Code Behavior n 15 .'.6 

At least two alternative explanations could be given for the considerable 
differences between the importance respondents give some dimensions In describ- 
ing real students and the Importance they say they would give these same 
dimensions in the ideal situation. One possibility is that behavior for some 
dimensions is more easily observable than others^ and that on some dimen- 
sions Yale students do not differ enough to make the differentiation between " 
"successful" and "unsuecessful" behavior possible. Academic Effort and 
Achievement, Congruence with Yale ^ and Ehnotionally Stable Behavior may be 
readily observable aspects of. behavior in the sense that the respondents use 
them, whereas Personal Growth, Intellectual Growth, and Creative Performance 
.are difficult to observe. This difference in observability may have caused 
the differences between rankings for these dimensions* • \ : 

A second, possible explanation J however, is that what people say 
they value and what they do value are not always the same* In reality; 
Academic Effort and Achievement, Congruence with Yale, and Optimistic, 
Emotionally Stable Behavior may carry more influence with the Yale community 
than it knows; and Creative Perforfflance, Intellectual Growth and Personal 
% Growth may receive less recognition C'han the comnunity believe it accords, 

tfliat types of student behavior 00 the five groups value? The patterns 
; of successful and unsuccessful perfor^aBce that the 5 groups of respondents 
described are reported in Tables 6 and 7 ' (Appendix A) • 

- Success t ypes > We observe from Table .6 that the groups nominate 
markedly different proportions of the 7 success types (p<001); It could 
be argued that the college groups do not have different values, but rather 
Chrtt tliey see undergraduates in different settings. Comparisons of the 



iattings whera the 5 groups know the studente that they nominated do show 
significant diffarencaa among the groups (p<*001)* Faculty are the only 
group who report that thay teow some (about 20%) of their suecess nominees; 
only In forroal, classroom aetl'iuigs* However ; about 80^ of the faculty 
nominees are seen in both formal and informal places* Stadenta- nominees 
are also known primarily in fonflai and informal situations (60%) with 
about 40% kno^ in informal settings only. Athletic coaches > and deans and 
masters report a mixture of settings whereas admissions staff nominate 
more students (about 60%) known in informal settings. 

Even though aettlngs may differ for the groups, we also know that the 
7 success types are not merely different sides of the s^e students r they 
are basically different people^ and display different characteristics 
before, during, and ^after Yale (Hackman ^ Taber, submitted for publication)* 
We believe that substantially different value sets are displayed by the 5 
groups in their nominations of students. ^ 
Undergraduates nominate and describe slightly more Grinds and slightly . 
fewer Leaders than do the other five types, but the numbet' of each type Is 
essentially equal. It is likely that students are able to observe a wide 
range of student behavior is the community, and therefore can evaluate and 
identify more kinds of student performance. They are the only group to 
nominate a substantial number of BocialiEars, n^in^^ 48 of the total 52; 
it may be that Socialiiers are the only highly visible students In the 
coiranunlty whom some students ~ especially Freshmen and Sophomores know 
well.^--:^ ' - ■ 

. Faculty i as expected, nominate predominantly the three '-academic" 
types J Careerists, Scholarsi and Grinds ^ in that order. The academic : 
CTiphasis most likely reflects both the primary educational values of many 
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faculty, and the kind of behavior an which many faculty can most confidently 
evaluate students, 

Athletic GQaches nominate Leaders and Athletes— the two types nlghest 
in athletic achievement — 4 out of 5 times. They nominate by far the largest 
proportion of athletes; of any eomunlty group. Since coaches do not teach 
classes^ their contact with students is almost exclusively through sports. 
- Deans and Masters most frequently name Leaders and Careerists * followed 



by Scholars* 






Admissions 


Staff 


distribute their nominations across all but the Grinds 


but use half of 


their 


nominations for Leaders* 


Hons uc cess 


tjrpes , 


. The undergraduates nominated by fellow Students as 



unsuccessful are fairly evenly distributed across the five types. The same 
is true of the Athletic Coaches - nominees. In con tr as t , Facul ty memb er s 
place almost two-- thirds of their nominees in the academically Unqua 
group with much smaller proportions among the three types >that are moder-- 
ately high in academic performance . Over half of the faculty nominees 
are knoTO only in formal classroom settings . (Distribution of settings ■ 
where nominees are known by respondent groups is significant at p<. 001* ) 
Both the Deans and Masters aiid the Admissions Staff Include relatively 
larger proportions in the Academically Alienated and the Personally Disliked 
types j and both Include proportionately fewer in the Unqualified. Admissions 
people nominate no students in the Extreme Grind group and few In the 
Directionless. 
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Hypotheslg IV. The dimensions and types of student parformance that 
faculty members value differ significantly among aeadamlc departments „ 
classified according to Blglan-s model . 

Blglan (1973a, 1973b) and Smart and Elton (197B) have shown that 
acadainlc departments differ in their departmental goals, task coaontt- 
ments, social connectedness, and scholarly output when classified according 
to Blglan 's empirically derived model of academic subject areas* The 
model's 3 dimensions Include i (1) the existence of a single paradigm 
(hard versus soft ) ; (2) concern with living or organic objects of 
study (l^f A systems versus nonllfe systems) rand (3) concern with practical 
application of subject matter (pure versus applied ) , 

Our hypothesis proposes that the differences found among Biglan's 
academic clusters will extend to the values faculty hold about student 
success and failure. To test the hypothesis we have assigned the 
faculty respondents to 6 of Biglan's 8 cells* (None of the Yale College 
departments fit into Biglan's primarily agricultural Pure-Lif e--Applled 
or his educationaliy oriented Soft-Life-Applied clustei.i.) The depart- 
ments represented in our analyses are described in the following chart. 



Classification of Crlterla^ Study Academic Departments 
Using Biglan's 3=-Dlmensional Model 



Task ^ 
Area 


Hard ' ~ 


Soft-^::'^ 


Nonllfe System 


Life System 


Nonllfe- System 


Life System 


Pure 
Applied 


Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Engineering & 
Applied Scl. 
Computer Science 

Statistics 


Biology 

Molecular Blo^ 
physics ^ 
Biochemistry 
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toerlcan Studies 
Classics 
Ingllsh 
Romance Lang* 

& Lit. 
History 
Music 
Philosophy 
Religious Studies 
Germanic Lang. 

& Lit. 
Near Eastern Lang 
^^^§^Lit ^ 

' Admlnis tra t Ive 
Sciences 
(Op era t Ions Res • 

Economics j 


Anthropology 
Political Sci. 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Llngutstics 

) 
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To test this hypothesias' we will eKamine whether the § academic clusters 
differ on the following aspects of student avaluations 

—Real use of dimensions . Do the departmental groups differ in their 
descriptions of students whom they consider particularly successful? those 
considered unsuccessful? 

"Ideal use of the dimensions Do they differ in the ways they would 
ideally use the criterion dimensions to evaluate undergraduates j provided 
that they had enough information about all 21 dimensions of performance? 

"Nomination of student types . Do the 6 clusters differ In the types 
of successful student behavior that they value? of unsuccessful student 
types? 

Real use of dimensions . In their evaluations of successful students* 
the departmental groups differ significantly. They do not , however, have 
statistically significant differences in their unsuccessful student 
descriptions. 

Two significant discriminant functions Cp<*001i .05) were found for 
the success descriptions on the criterion dimensions^ with the first 
function accounting for 60% of the variance. (See Table 8^ AppendiK 4) 
Gentroids of the 6 groups are presented In 4 . Classification based 

on the discriminant function! is correct for 66,94% of the faculty members. 
. The sof t-nonlif e-pure (humanities) and soft-life-pure (social science) 
faculty were most accurately classified , with the sof t-^nonlife--applied 
(primarily economics) and hard -nonlife^pure (i -'sical sciences) faculty 
having the most mlsclassif ications . 

Discriminant functions permic parsimonious interpretations of dimensions 
underlying group differences (Tateuoka, 1971). Although direct inter- 
pretations are not always poeslblei the nature of the dimension represented 
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by a discriminant function may be assessed from its standardized discrimin- 
ant coefficienti which indicate the relative contribution of each predictor 
variable. The largest coefficients for functions 1 and II are given In 
Table 8 and Interpretation is supplemented by Table 9 (Appendix A) which 
reports F-tests on criterion dimension means for hard versus soft and 
life versus nonlife systems. It should be noted that although groups 
represented by positive centroids usually place a greater absolute emphasis 
on the predictor variables with large positive discriminant weights and 
vice versa, this does not always have to be the case. Therefore^ it is 
helpful to ^ look at average predictor scores when comparing the hard-soft 
and llfe-nonlife eKtremes of the two functions. 

Biglan^s hard-soft dimension clearly is represented by function I and 
his life-^nonlife dimension by dimension II* We can see from Figure 4 that 
one cluster initially appears out-^of-^place, Biglan*s OTpirical research 
classified economics departments in the sof t=nonlif e-applied cell whereas 
our SNA group (about 2/3 economics faculty and 1/3 operations researchers) 
is centered among the hard disciplines. This placement agrees with the 
neoclassical ^phasis of the Yale College economics department whichp 
unlike the other **soft*' departments * follows a patadigm (1. e* * has a 
commonly agreed upon set of proble^ns for study and approved methods to be 
used in their eKploration) , The operations research faculty also fits the 
description, * 

With this interpretation of the SNA group as more hard than soft, we can 
see that function 1 clearly dlf f erantiates the soft discipllnes—humantties 
and social sciences—from the hard areas. The students nominated by the 
hard faculty members are described as significantly Higher (p<.001) in 
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Mdthem3^:idal Preficiency. The hitfianlties and social science faculcy 
describe their success nominees as significantly higher (p<-05 or better) 
in Intellectual and Personal Growthi in CosBnunication Proficiency and in 
Foreign Language Proficiency* 

Function II differentiates the life and noallfe departments p with the 
social and biological scientists locaced on the positive end of the function. 
Examination of ^Flgure 4 and Table 9 indicates that the life disciplines 
emphasize (p<*G5 or better) Career Goals ^ Interpersonal Responsiveness, 
Persistence toward Graduation, and Congruence with the College. The 
nonlife departments' nominees are significantly higher (p<.05) in Artistic 
Performance and tend to be higher in Creative Ferformanca, 

Noroination of student types ^ As would be eKpected from their different 
uses of the real and ideal dimensions, the 6 departmental groups* descrip- 
tions of successful students fall into significantly different types (p<,001). 
The proportions of each of the 7 success types nominated by the faculty groups 
are shown in Table 12 (Appendix A). The social scientists name primarily 
Careerists and Scholars! they are the only group with no nominees classi- 
fied as Grinds* v The humanities faculty distribute their nominations mostly 
among Scholars, Artists, Grinds, and Leaders. Over half of the students 
described as successful by the economist-operations researchers and by the 
primarily engineering-and-applied-sdlenca group are Grinds or Careerists* 
The majority of physical scientists nominated Careerists whereas the 
biological scientists place major emphasis upon Scholars and Grinds* 
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Do the 6 departmental groups dlff ec In thalr ideal uae of the criterion 
dimensions? The soft and hard departments say that they would use the dimensions 
differently t if they had full Information about a student they were evaluating. 
The different values that these two groupings place on. the dimansions are shora 
in the one significant discriminmt function found for evaluating successful 
students and again for evaluating nonsuccessful ones Cp<,05), Results of the 
discriminant analyses are given in Table 10 and - t-cests comparing the aoft 
and hard disciplines are reported in Table 11 (in Appendix A). The placements 
of the 6 departmental clusters on funecion I in each analysis are shown in 

Figures 5 and 6 . Over h^alf of the variance is accounted for by each function I, 

The soft and hard deparmental groups are divided in ideal use very much 
as they differ on descriptions of real students* Mathematical Proficiency and 
Creative Performance continue to be more highly regarded by the econo^atSs 
physical sclentistSs biological scientists, and engineering fii statistics faculty 
than by the humanities faculty and social scientists* These dimensions have 
the highest positive coefficients on fimction I ^ M.d univariate t-^tests are 
significant at the pT* 001 level. Although Athletic Performance is not considered 
very ImportMt for undergraduate evaluation by either group Ingj the hard departmenti 
consider it significantly more iKrportant than do the soft faculty (pc,05). 
As it was for real use of the dimensions, Foreign Language Proficiency discriminatei 
between the soft and hard f aculty---even though neither group rates this skill 
particularly crucial* The soft faculty are higher in Foreign Language importance, 
in Conmunication Proficiency importance (writing and speaking skills), and they 
also consider Congruence with the College more Important than the hard faculty do* 
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Centrolds of SIk Faoulty Group for the 
Ideal Use of Criterion Dimensions 
in Evaluating Student Suoceas 
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in Evaluating Student Nonsueaess 
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HypQthesle V* Tha dlmansloiis and types of student perfoCTance that trndargraduatae 
value In their fellow gtudents differ according to the undergraduatea - bbk^ races 
and clage year. 

Sex and race differences , Students participating in the College Criteria 
Study originally were selected from a stratification of sex, race, and class year- 
Thia makes it possible to conpare the norinee descriptions of 6 sex-race groups I 
white meHi white womenj black men, black women, Spanlsh^i^erican men, Spanish— 
i^erican women. Results of multiple discriminant comparisons and univariate 
analyses of variance are reported In Tables 13, 14, md 15 (in App^dlx A), 
Locations of the group centroids are shown in Figures, 7_aad 8 * 

Two significant fimctions (p<*001, #10) were found for both the success 
and nonsuccess student descriptions of the 6 sex--race groups* The first success 
function accounts for 45% of the variance | the first nonsuccess function for 35%* 
For both kinds of success descriptions, fimctlon I differentiates between the 
women and men respondents* (The eKceptlon is that the Spanish^toerican women's 
nonsuccess description centroid places with the men.) This clear difference 
between men and women in their evaluation of other students is reinforced by the 
rft.qults of univariate analyses - Wnmn muaammB and nongiuecegg degcripttQna a re 
grouped together, women rate their nominees higher than do men on all of the 
21 dimi^nsions (13 of the 21 are statistically significant at p<.05 or better)* 
Although the women-s descriptions of successful nominees are slightly higher than 
those of men for Acaderic Effort & Achievement and Persistence toward Graduation, 
these two more traditional criteria of student performance have weights on the 
men*s end of function 1, This indicates that the men place r;ela^ively greater, 
et^hasls on these criteria than would be expected^ given their emphases on the 
other dimensions. 
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In avaluatins the success or noasuccess of other students, women differ 
from men in their relatively greater CTphaals on a nui^er of dimaniions that are 
not primarily acadMic in nature ♦ The women's end of the first function is charac- 
terised by Congruence with the College, the 4 interpersonal dimmsions CParticipation 
in Organizations, Interpersonal Sociability , Interperaonal Responsiveness , Discrim- 
ination Issues), Career Goals, and Optimistic, ETOtionally Stable Behavior. This 
contrast is supported by the analyses of variance in Table 15 * 

Function II separates ^ite and minority respondents for their success descrip- 
tions; ^d, for nonsuccess descriptions, sorts out the ^nority men from the rest. 
The one criterion difflension that consistently differs for^ltes md minorities 
is Congruence with the College/ Minority students describe their successful 
nominees as significantly less congruent with Yale thm do the whites, and their 
unsuccessful nominees as more congruent Cp<,001). A similar pattern occurs for 
Optimistic, Emotionally Stable Behavior* 

The 6 race-sex groups also differ in the types of students they describe 
as successful (p<,01), but not in their distribution of imsuccessful descriptions. 
The success type_percentages are given in Table 16 (in AppendlK A). 

Clas aye ar and s ex di f f er ences . We also divided the undergraduate respon-' 
dents into 8 class year-sex groups and compared their descriptions of successful 
nondnees and then of unsuccessful nominees. Two significmt functions (p^* 001,* 01) 
were found for the success descriptions and one (p^.OOl) for the nonsuccess 
ones- (See Tables 17 and 18 for the multiple dlscriminrat analysis results. 
Table 19 gives significance levels of univariate analyses of variance on the 
dimensions for sex by class year by success type, separately for white and ^nority 
students «) 

The relationshi^Mong the 8 class year-sex groups can be seen in Figures 
9 and 10 . Function I discriminatei between the men and women, with the men falling 
on the negative end and the women placed positively. Only the freshman women are 
positioned slightly within the men's "territory," As we noted in the discussion 
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of respondents' differmces along sex md race lijies, it Is particularly difficult 
to Interpret the underlying meaning of che sex function I because women rate their 
noninaes conslste^y higher than the imn* The pattern of funation II is less apparent 
than that of the first success function. It does not repreamt a clear progression 
across class years; however^ the two freshnm groups do separate out together 
on both fmctions indicating that function 11 say pertain to socialization or involve- 
ment in the Yale scene. Because the upperclasswomen in our study were aosng.Jthe 
first women's classes in Yale College^ they would not be expected to res^ble 
their "fellow" classmates in a systematic way. However, the and women centroids 
are ordered in a parallel way on function III juniors lowest, then sophomores, 
seniors, and freshmen highest- 
Only the first dlscrljainant function Im significant Cp<*001) for these groups' 
description of their nonsuccess nondnees, Interpretatlciil Mxl^ function is 
.imclear, ■ ■,>-."— ■> . y 

The univariate mialyses reveal 2 dijnenslons that havB algttiflcant Interactions 
aniDng the students when grouped by ciass year, seX| ^d type of success being 
described* These findings Indicate that, for men, both Academic Effort and Achieve^ 
ment and Career Goals becoma increasingly Importmt during their college years * ' 
There is a much wider gap between the success md nonsuccess of freshmra's no^nees 
on these dimensions than for senio£S» Women describe their nominees as consider-^ 
ably high than the men^s on Career Goals from the freshman year on up. Their ratings 
also suggest an increase in the l^ortance of Career Goals during college! but 
Academe Effort i Achievement does not make as drastic a ehmgei 

As might be expected from our other findings, the 8 class year-sex groups differ 
significantly (p <* 001) in proportions of student success types that they describe. 
These percentages are given In Table 20* The women consistently name larger 
proportions of Scholars and Careerists thra do the men. Men name greater pro- 
portions of ^students classified as Artiste and Athletes, 
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Hypothesis VI . An analysis of a collage's mult iple evaluating envlroniaent 8 
can provide a profile of the college 'e central values and can c larify t he many ^ 
forces at tec ting ancST educating iti^tudinta^" ~ ' ■ ' 

— We -have- already- report ed-^data^^to - support^ thle - hypo thesis^ In^early"^ Results ^^^^ 

and Dlocusslon sections^ The content of the profile that emerges from the previous 

hypotheses will: be revled In the following Sunffiia%y and Conclusions, 
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S^^ary and C@ncluBlons 
In this paper we have propoied that multiple evaluating environments ; 
_exiat,^within_orgrai2atlons_and_haye^,stressed_th^ 
in organisations where the primary produats are people. The purpose of the 
paper has been to demonstrate the existence of multiple evaluating enirt^roMients 
ill aa educational organization—Yale College — md then to drw a profile of this 
college based on the .maiysis. Six hypotheses have been exmined with the 
following results : ^ 

Hypothesis I, A collegers evaluating environi^nt uses multiple criteria * 
We have shown chat the criteria- use by the college eomunity studied (Yale 
College) can be described by 21 comprehensive dimensions of student p erf o manes «: 
These dimensions are grouped into five areas of college life™general academic^ 
specific academics personal, interpersonal, and institutional. They have been 
developed from the College Criteria Questionnaire on which members of the 
Yale College comsunity (students, faculty, dems and masters, airissions staff, 
and athletic coaches) described 2 "most successful" and 2 "least succeesful" 
students. ^ _ 

Hypothesis Hp The predoirinant types of student success and failure in 

a college's evaluating environment are varied in content although relatively few 
in number . Using the 21 dimensions as input, we have identified 7 patterns of 
student success and 5 patterns of nonsuccess that are prevalent within the 
college conmunity studied. These patterns are useful in describing a college 
and the different 'types of student perfomance valued in. i^ various parts* 

- Hypothesis IH ^ Faculty^ students a^^nistrative, admissions, and athletic 
groups within a college evaluate student perforg^nce differently . *"We described 
how these groups differed in the information available, in their real use of 
the 21 criterion dimensions to evaluate successful and nonsuccessful undergradu^ 
ates, in the ways they say they would ideally use the dimensions, /md in the 
types of real student they norinated for success and nonsuccess. In describing 
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students/ whom they coneldar eueeessful, faculty and students appear to agree more ■ 
with each other than with the admissions » administrative, or athletic groups. 
The-latter "3 evaluating environments withln- the -college place-^more-e^hasls-o — --^ 
nonacademlc dimensions of success than do the faculty or students; We also looked 
at how the 5 group would Ideally use the dimensions, given that they had sufficient 
Information about a students Although many dimensions were accorded similar - ^ 
Importance for Ideal use as for real use * there were considerable discrepmclea 
for others. The groups also differed signlfimtly In the types of students 
they valued. Undergraduates spread their no^natlons across the 7 types of 
success and 5 types of nonsuecess identified in the study. Faculty emphasized 
the 3 academically oriented success types and placed almost two-thirds of their 
nonsuecess nominees in the academically Unqualified pattem* The athletic 
coaches mostly name the two types^with athletic achievement for success. ^ ^ 

Hypothesis IV # The dimensions and types of student par formance that faeultx 
- members value differ significantly aninng academic departmmtsclats if led according 
to Blglan'a model . We found that Blglan's model extends to analyses .of the 
evaluating environments within a college faculty in terms of their descriptions 
of real students considered particularly successful wd in terms of ideal values. 

.... - ... .- . . . . '■■ . . ■ . ■ . . .: ... . . . 

■ - -■. -. ■ ■ ■ ■ ... ■ - - -- -- - . ■ . . ■ . . .■ . .■ - - - - - ;• • - . ' ^ 

There were no differences, however, mong his groupings for nonsuecess deacriplions. 
Once we assigned the economics and operations research faculty to the hard side^- 
of his paradlpi dimension, our departmental groups clearly fell into hard^aof t 
departments and llfe-nonllfe distinctions. A hmrd-^sof t factor also appears for 
the faculty members' reports of how they would ideally use the dimensions. And, 
the 6 group noirinate significantly different types of students as successful. 

. Hypothesis V. The dimensions and types of student performance that jjndej',^ 
graduates value in their fellow students _dlf^f Br according to, the undergraduates', 
sex 8 race , md class year , Although we found significant differences on studmt 
success and nonsuecess descriptions for 6 sex^r ace groups* the prlBmry difference 
between the white and minority students was the whites' greater value of Congruence 



with Yale and Optimlatic, Inotionally Stable Behavior* The women tend to give 
more positive evaluations in general aad emphaslEe nonacademle dlmenaionB of 
B tudent perforgLayicjg mo re _ t hm. the meji jwho giye more weighty tj>_ 2 o f j he jt r adit: 
tional college measures— Academic Effort ^ Achievement (Including grades) and 
Persistence toward Graduation * The differences that we found acwng the values 
that students from different class years hold suggest variations based on their 
commitment or involvement to the college. . Freshmen and sen^rs are similar . 
in some ways bBcause of their stance as more peripheral members of the student^^^^^ ^^ 
body— either moving in or out and not .quite a central part-^^ ^mlght be " ^ ^ 

expected^ men and women nrae significantly different proportions of the 7 success 
typeSj with women's no^nees classified Mre often as Scholars and Careerists 1 
and men's more often as Artists and Athletes. They are similar in their dis- 
tributions of the other types — Leaders* Grinds, and Socializers* „ 

Hypothesis VI * An analysis of a college's multiple evaluating mvironments 
can provide a profile of the college's central values md can clarify the many 
forces affecting and educating Its students . A major theme that reappears through-- 
out our analyses is that those students considered particularly successful by 
Yaleb evaluating environments are the ones who deal well with the college's 
conq^lexity. Given a multitude of opportunities and choices * they select resources, 
actlvitiesj and associates of Interest* Integrate these into coherent ^oles, 
and thus create personal paths of development through the Yale College eKperience. 
Successful paths can lie in a nu^er of directions—leadership , scholarshlpj ■ 
artistic excellence, athi tic achievement* sowlal performance* career orientation, 
or academic orientation. Whatever the goal, successful perfomance is consistently 
characterised by the student's self*directedness.^Both in describing real students 
and in rating the ideal importance of the different performance dimenslone, self 
directed behavior appears high on the list. In contrast, those studente described 
as particularly ^successful are either very narrowly academic, or lack self- 
direction and congruence with the college. They all have difficulty dealing with 



the complexity of the college's many evaluating environments. 

' ABpllcatlona and further rg^^arrh . The Institutional profile which has 

,^..been. dram by- examlnini evaluating -envlronmentr withlF'S''c^^^ 

organisational analysis that differs from other environmental measures (see 
Balrd, 1974) and from other student typologies (see Feldman & Newcomb, 1970| 
Walsh, 1974). 

The dimensions of college performance Identified in the College Criteria 
Study appear to be generallzable to other college environments, with possible 
additions or deletions of soma categories in the College Criteria Questionnaire. 
Some of the types that we ' derived resemble those found m other student 
typologies, and would undoubtedly reappear on other college campuses. 
However, the .particular configuration of types would very likely differ from 
one campus to another. In .fact, the typologies can provide a useful picture 
of the values prevalent in a particular college community. 

The knowledge gained from such a college profile is helpful as an 
organizational description. In addition, profiles could be compared among 
colleges to examine institutional similarities and differences. But perhaps 
more Important, an understanding of the goals central to an entire community 
and knowledge of the multiple goals held by " different evaluating environments 
are invaluable information for organisational development efforts within an 
institution. As Blglan suggests in his comparisons of differences among (1973a.l 
academic fields, the heterogeneity among deparcments must be actaiowledged in 

creating change. The heterogeneity that exists beyond 
departmental, faculty boundaries also must be acknowledged, ^d. at the same 
time, we must seek and find the common bonds that hold a college or imivarslty 
together- 
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■ ' ■ . Table 2. : \ . 

'ulTlple Discriminant of Success Student Degcrlptlons 

~~ "by Five College Groups 

(Facultys Studantgy Athlatica* Deans and Masters ^ Admissions) 



Discriminant Relative Canonical Functions Wilks 

Function Eigenvalue Percentage Cocrelatlon Derived Lamda Chi-Square df 

0 .5374 313.020*** 84 

1 .35252 50.46 .511 1 .7268 160.828***r 60 

■ 2 ; 22806 32.64 .431 : 2 .8926 57.290* 3 

3 ,09284 13.29 .291 3 .9754 12*545 18 

4 .02520 3.61 .157 

***=p.001 ' - - ' 



Largest Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients for F unctions I a IX 
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Table 3 



Multiple Dleerlmlnant Analysis of Nonsuceesa Student Descriptions 

by Five GQllaga GtQUps 
CF^culty, Students , Athletlesv l^eane and: Masters , Admissions) 



Discriminant Ralatlve Canonical Functions Wilks 

■Function Eigenvalue Percentage Correlation ^ Derived L Chi-Sguare df 
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Largast Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients for Functions I & II 
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Table 5 



Rankings of 21 Criterion Dimensions for 
Importance In "Real Use" and Importance In "Ideal Uaa" 
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lal Use" rankings are based on the ordering of Importance ratings In answer to two 
jtlonsr "How much would you use the category to differentiate 'Most Successful V 



"Idea] 

quastlonsr "How much would you. 

undergraduates from other students?" and "How much would you use the category to 
differentiate 'Least Successful- undergraduates?" 
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Table 6 

College Groups I Percantages of Nominees 
In Each Succesg Type . 

Leader Scholar Grind Artist Athlete Careerist Soeializer Total 



Students 
(n^320) 

Faculty 
(n-128) 



9.7 
6.3 



Athletics 47.3 
(n-19) 



Deans and 

Masters 

(n=35) 



40.0 



Admissions 50.0 
(n=16) 



Total % 
n 



13.5 
70 



% 

13.4 
23.4 
5.3 

17.1 

12.5 

15.8 
82 



% 

16.6 
19.5 
0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

15.3 
79 



% 

14.7 

14.8 
5.3 

0.0 

12.5 

13.3 
69 



% 

15.6 
7.0 
36.8 

8.6 

6.3 

13.5 
70 



15.0 
27.4 
5.3 

31.4 

6.3 

18.5 
96 



% 
15.0 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

12.5 

10.0 

55 



% 

100.0" 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
518 



Chi square = 133.10 
pa<.001 



Group 

Students 
Cn-295) 

Faculty 
(n-112) 

Athletics 
(n-16) 

Deans and 

Masters 

(n-29) 

Admissions 
(n-15) 

Total n 
- % 

Chi square 
ps<.001 
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Table 7 

College Groups ; PereencageB ofjominees 
in Each Nonauceeas Type 

Extrene 

Alienated Unqualified Directionless Total 



% 

19.3 
5.4 
25.0 

24.1 

33.3 



79 

16.9 
= 110.12 
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20.0 
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0.0 
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6.7 
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100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

467 • 
100.0 
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Table 8 



MulCipla Diserlmlna ' 
by SI 



Discriminant 
Function 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 



A nalysis of Success Student Descriptions 
ItY^ Departmental Groups 



Eigenvali4e 



1.76725 
.58412 
.25305 
.23296 
.10995 



Relative Canonical 
Percentag^B Correlation 



59.96 
19.82 
8.59 
7.90 
3.73 



.799 
.607 
.449 
.435 
.315 



Functions Wilks 
Derived- Lambda Chi-Square 



df 
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Largest Standardised Discriminant Function Coef for F irst Two Functions 



Function 1 



Positive Mathematical Proficiency 
Discrimination Issue 

Behavior 
Creative Performance 
Self -Directed Behavior 
- intellectual Perspective 

and Curiosity 
Athletic Performance 
Academic Effort and 

Achievement 
Optimistic, Imotionally 

Stable Behavior. 
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Negative Foreign Language 

Proficiency 
Cognitive Proficiency 
Intellectual Growth 
Interpersonal Responsive- 

ness - . ' j 

Communication Proficiency 
... -^ -^^Participatlon in Organic 

nations 
Ethical Behavior 



.41 
.40 
.21 

.17 

.17 

-.15 
= .14 



Creative Parformance 
Discrimination Issues Behavior 
Optimistic, Emotionally 

Stable Behavior 
Artistic Performance 
Intellectual Growth 
Self ^-Directed Behavior 
Communication Proficiency 



.67 
.44 

.34 

.33 

.23__ 

.19 

.18 




Table 9 

Real Use of Crl tar ion Dimensions for Success Student Descriptions i 
Means and t-Teats for Soft versus Hard and Nonllfe versus Life Departments 

Inter-- 







Hard 




Nonlif B 


Life 




Af^'H rifi 




X 


X 


F-Value 


X 


X 


F-Valua 


F-Value 




n-53 


n^68 




n^91 


n^30 
























% 70 


5 20 


7 91** 


5,38 


5,55 


54 


24 


LfOgninve rronciency 


ft OQ 




1.79 


5,96 


6.06 


.37 


.01 


Consnunication Proficiency 


5,66 


5.26 


6,01* 


5.46 


5.36 


.35 


.56 


Intellectual Perspective 
















and Curiosity 


J a / O 


5 61 


1. 41 


5 63 


5,86 


1.88 


.59 


W£^6^U2.Ve f ef I. UJL uianU^ 


5,76 


5* 76 


,00 


5,83 


5,53 


1.92 


.05 


















and Achieveinent 








5,88 


6,15 


3.18 


1.15 


bsxE~"Uirec tea senavior 






« Id 




5 89 


.01 


,63 




5*54 


5.77 


1, 88 


5,54 


6.08 


6. 70* 


.39 


specific Academic Dimensions 
















Mathematical Proficiency 


4;57 


5.86 


58.78*** 


5,31 


5.23 


.03 


2.12 


Foreign Language Proficiency 


4,85 


4.23 


16.40*** 


4,48 


4.56 


.12 


2.10 


Artistic Performance 


4,77 


4.51 


2.99 


4-73 


4.31 


5.87* 


8.80** 


Personal Dimansions 
















Personal Growth 


5,12 


4.65 


6.86** 


4*77 


5.11 


2.51 


6.48* 


Optimistic j^otionally 
















Stable Behavior 


5.45 


5.50 


.12 


5,44 


5.56 


.47 


.50 


Ethical Behavior 


5,72 


5.58 


. 99 


5,58 


5.84 


.07 


.01 


Athletic Performance 


3.70 


3.86 


1.27 


3.77 


3; 86 


.32 


2.62 



Interpersonal Mmensions 

Participation In Organizations 5.45 

Interpersohal Sociability 4.56 

Interpersonal Responsivenass 5.41 

Discrimination Issues Behavior 5.25 

Institutional Dimension^ 

Congruence with the Colleie 5.92 5.73 
Persistence toward Graduations ,98 6.00 



5.50 .38 4.48 

4.47 1.59 5^22 

5.18 1.77 5.03 

5.05 1.50 4.47 



4.59 .39 2.14 . 

5.45 1.19 .18 

5.48 7.75** .57 

4.56 .44 5.43* 



1. 86 
.02 



5.72 
5.88 



6.08 
6.33 



5.48* 
5.47* 



.48 
.08 



**p»<.01 
*p-<.05 
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Table 10 

Multiple Dlscrlmln^t Analyses of Ideal Criterion Dlmenalon Use 
by Six Faculty DeparttCMntai Groupal 



Fcir Evaluating , 
Student Success 



Dlscriininant 
Function Eigenvalue 



Relative 
PercentaRe 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



.04775 
.35834 
, 21044 
.14088 
,11600 



55 
19 
11 

7 
6 



,93 
.13 
,23 
.52 
,19 



Canonical 
Cprrelationa 

.715 
.514 
.417 

.351 
.322 



Fimctlons 
Derived 



Wllka 



Chi- Sq liar e df . 




For Evaluating 
Student Nonsuccess' 











0 


.2253 


137.742* 


105 


1 


1.18967 


59.57 


.737 


1 


.4932 


65.375 


80 


2 


.45541 


22.80 


. 559 


2 


. 7179 


30.661 


57 


3 


.15090 


7.56 


.362 


3 


.8262 


17.661 


• 36 


4 


.13095 


6.56 


.340 


4 


.9344 


6.278 


17 


5 


.07023 


3.52 


.256 











Largest Standardized Discriminant Function Coef flolenta for Function I 



Negative 



Function I" Evaluating Succegs 
Cpngruance with the College - 
Artistic Perfomance ^ 
Cognitive Proficiency ^ 
Conmunication Proficiency - 
Foreign Lmguage Proficiency- > 



.34 
.28 
.20 
.17 
26 



Function I ^-Evaluatiag Nonsuccess 
Intellectual Perspective Curiosity 
Congruence with the College 
Personal Growth 
Foreign Language Proficiency 
Artistic Performance 



i Positive 



Mathematical Proficiency + ,52 
Creative Perforroance +70 
Athletic Performance +*23 
Career Goals + ,32 

Interpersonal Sociability +*23 
Persistence toward Graduatiorf' .34 



Creative Performance 
Mathematical, Proficiency 
Acadendc Effort 4 Achievement 
Participation in Organizations 
Athletic Performance 
Persistence toward Graduation 



-.42 
-•41 
-.38 
-.31 
-.18 



+.70 
+,57 
+.26 
+.30 
+.21 
+.23 



The sIk groups arei 

Soft-Nonlife-Pure (Humanities) 
Boft-Llfe-Pure (Social Sciences) 

Soft-Nonllfe-Applied (Economics & Operations Research) 
; Hard-Nonlife-Pure (Physical Sciences) 
Hard-Life-Pure (Biological Sciences) 
Hard-Nonlife-Applied(Engineeritig& Applied Sciences 

Computer Science, Statistics) \ 

Ratings on dimensions in response to question i "How miich would you use the category 
^ to differentiate 'Most Successful' undergraduates from other students?" 
Ratings on dimensions in responae to questioni "How much would you use the category 
to differentiate *Leaat Successful' undergraduates?" 

The signs of the coefficients have been reversed here and in Figure 6 to parallel 
the Ideal Success and Real Use eatings* 



ERIC 
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Criterion Dimensions 



Table 11 

t-Tests Ggmparlng Ideal Use of Criterion Dimensioas 
by Soft and Hard Departmant Faculty 

1 



For Ev^uating Student Sueceis 
~ -'Soft Hard 



For Evaluating Student Noniucoe 
Soft Hard 





X 




X 


t-Value 


General Acadenic Dimensions 








0 . 76 


Intellectual Growth 


4. 


16 


4.02 


Cognitive Proficiency 


3. 


79 


3.83- 


"0.34 


Comnunicatlon Proficiency 


4. 


15 


3.80 


2.47* 


Intellectual Persp. & Curiosit: 


f 4. 


15 


4.13 


0.12 


Creative Perfonnance 


4. 


28 


4.56- 


-1.87 


Academic Effort & Achievement 


3. 


91 


3.86 


0.46 


Self-Directed Behavior 


3. 


83 


3.94- 


-0.72 


Career Goals 


3. 


21 


3.49- 


-1.69 


Specific Academic Dimensions 


2. 


54 


3.49- 


-4.66*** 


Mathematical Proficiency 


Foreign Language Proficiency 


3. 


08 


2.28 


3,51*** 


Artistic Performance 


2. 


53 


2.22 


1.50 



4.10 
3.40 
3.84 
3.78 
3.64 
3.61 
3.55 
3.07 

2.30 
2.52 
2.26 



t-Value 



3.84 1.34 
3.41-0.06 
3.57 1.81 
3.61 1.21 
3.81-0.77 
3.53 0.60 
3.64-0.66 

3.09-0.13 

3.05-3.47*** 
2,05 2.23* 
2.08 0.97 



Personal Dimensions 
Personal Growth 3.66 
Optlnistic, Emotionally StableBe2.93 



Ethical Behavior 
Athletic Performance 

Interperaqnal Dimensions 
Participation in Organizations 
Interpersonal Sociability 
Interpersonal Responsiveness 
Discrimination Issues Behavior 



3.71 
1.49 



2.43 
2.69 
2.99 
2.19 



3.42 1.18 
3.06-0.91 
3.63-0.44 
1.83-2.33* 



2.55-1.10 
2.81-0,85 
2.98 0.04 
2.07 0.72 



3.72 

3.05 

3.63 
1.53 



3.23 2.32* 
3.04 0.09 

3.45 0.95 
1.85-2.14* 



2.49 2.60-0.84 

2.77 2.80-DV24 

2.99 2.93 0.04 

2.10 2.07 0.19 



Institutional Dimensions 
Congruence with the College 3.23 3.00 1.51 
Persistence toward Graduation 2,44 2.50-0.23 



3.37 

2.64 



3,10 1.73 
2.72-0,27 



^Ratings on dimensions in response to questions "How much would you use the catego^ 
to differentiate •Most Successful* undergraduates from other students?" 

^Hatlngs on dimensions in response to question: "How much would you use the category 
to differentiate 'Least Successful' undergraduates?" 

***=p<.001' " • - ' ' ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ . 

"*-p<..05 
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Table 12 



Six Departmantal Groups r Percentages of Non^neag 







In Each 


Success 


Type 










, , ^ ^ Leader 


Scholar 


Grind 


Artist 


Athlete 


Careerist 


Socializer 


Total 


ooic— HonAiie— rure 

(Humanities) 

(n=39) 


15,4 


35.9 


17.9 


17.9 


..,.5.1 


7.7 


0.0 


100.0% 


Soft-Llfe-Pure 
(Social Sciences) 
(n-14) 


7,1 


35.7 


0.0 


7.1 


7.1 


42.9 


0.0 


100.0% 


Soft-Nonllfe-Applled 
(Economics & Operations 
Research) (n=16) 0.0 


18.8 


37.5 


0.0 


18.3 


25.0 


0.0 


100.0% 


Hard-Nonllf e-Pure 
(Physical Sciences) 
(n=21) 


0.0 


0.0 


9.5 


23.8 


9.5 


52.4 


4.8 


100.0% 


Hard-Llfe-Pure 
(Biological Sciences) 
(u=16) 


0.0 


43.8 


31.3 


6.3 


6-3 


12.5 


0.0 


100.0% 


Hard-Nonllf e-Applled 
(Inglneerlng, Statistics, 
Cnmptiter Science) (n-15) 0.0 


6.7 


33.3 


20.0 , 


0.0 


33.3 


6.7 


100.6% 


Total % 

n ■ - 


5.8 
7 


24.8 
30 


20.7 

25 


14.0 
17 


7.4 
9 


25.6 
31 


1.7 
2 


100.0 
121 



Chi-square=59. 74 
p<.001 
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TablG i;i 

Multiple Plscrlminnnt Analysis of Buc cyHH Ay Lil'l'^ ^ Jl**.^.*!^ JlPJtiiiOA 
' by Six Urciups of StiH-'Kaco HLiuUmU thnupii 

(White Men, WhlttB Womenj Black MunV Black Womtini 
Spanish-American Meiij Spanish-toerican Women) 



Discriminant Relative Canonical Functions Wilks 

Function Eigenvalue Percent age Correlation Derived Lambda Chi-Square df 



0 ,6594 180.512*** 105 

1 .20024 45.14 .408 1 .7915 101.389* 80 

2 .11682 26.34 .323 2 .8839 53,493 57 

3 .06956 15.68 .255 3 .9454 24.339. 36 

4 .03394 7.65 .181 4 .9775 9.873 17 

5 .02304 5.19 .150 



***-p<001 
a^pCOSl 



Largest Standardised Discriminant Function Coefficients for First Tw^o Functions 

Function 1 Function 2 

Positive Career Goals +.20 Intellectual Development 

Self -Directed Behavior +.15 Interpersonal Sociability 

Interpersonal Sociability +.14 Conmunicatlon Proficiency 
Participation in OrganlEns+. 10 

Discrimination Issues Be. +.10 _ 

Negative Academic Effort 

and Achievement 
Persistence toward 
Graduation 



+.17 
+.16 
+.13 



-.21 Congruence with the College -.22 

Optimistic, Emotionally 
=;10 Stable Behavior -.15 



Table 14 



Multiple Discriminant Analysis otV NonBuccoHH Ht iidt>ni lUsitin^ipi lium 
by Six Groups of S^-Race Student Groupe 
(White Men, White Wumen^ Black Men, Black Women) 
Spanlsh-^Amarican Men, Spanlsh--American Women) 



Discriminant • Relative Canonical Functions Wilks 

Function Eigenvalue Percentage Correlation Derived Lambda Chi-square df 











0 


. 6733 


155.245*** 


105 


1 


.14772 


35.57 


.359 


1 


.7 728 


101.1696 


80 


2 


.10804 


26.02 


.312 


2 


.8563 


60.90 


57 


3 


.06975 


16.80 


.255 


3 


.9160 


34.436 


36 


4 


.05407 


13.02 


.226 


4 


.9655 


13.767 


17 


5 


.03570 


8.60 


.186 











*^5fe^p(,001 
a=p(;053 



Largest Standardised Discriminant Function Coefficient for First Two Functions 



Positive 



Function 1 



Interpersonal Responsiveness+* 14 
Optimistic, tootionally 

Stable Behavior 
Intellectual Perspective 

and Curiosity 
Congruence with the College 



+, 14 

+, 11 
+*10 



Function 2 



Mathematical Proficiency + *16 
Intellectual Perspective 

and Curioiity + -15 

Artistic Performance + *15 

Intellectual Growth +.11 

Career Goals + ,10 



Negative 



Interpersonal Sociability "-*21 

Cognitive Proficiency -^,16 

Ethical Behavior "'•IS 

Self-Directed Behavior =*11 



Acadralc Effort 

and Achievement 
Creative Performance 
Personal Growth 
Athletic Performance 
Cognitive Proficiency 



-.17 
-.13 
-.12 
-.11 
-.10 



Table 15 



Criterion Dimensions 



AnovAB Comparing Student Descriptions 
for Sax by Race by Success Type 
of Respondents 
Mem Dimension s Where Significant 
"SUCCESS NONSUCCESS suet 



leral Academic Dimensions 
itellectual Growth 
sgnltlve Proficienc 
jroaunlcation Proficiency 
Itellectual Pars* & Curios 
reatlve Performance 
lademlc Effort ^ Achievem 
ilf^Dlractad Bahavio 
irear toai ^ 



icific Academic Dlmansions^ 
ithematlcal Proficiency 
jraign Language Proficiency 
rtlstlc Performance 



rsonal Dimensions 
irsonal Growth 
jtimlstic, Emo, Stabla Be< 
:hlcal Behavior 
:hlatic Performance 



5.06 
kmen 



5.31 
women , 



*^ ----^ — ■ — ^ , nen women 

irticlpatlon in Organ.lzationai,,4l 4.77 

iterpersonai Sociability 5,26 5,64 

iterpersonal Responsiveness 5,03 5,31 

Lscrlmlnatlon Issues Be. 4.50 4.77 



3.07 3.14 
man women 



nea womatt 

3.07 3.IA 

3.93 3,73 

3.51 3.49 

3.71 3.79 



S«s^5. 



ititutlonal Dimensions 

mgruence with the Collegdt. 5^33 5,65 3.23 3.07 
irslstenca toward GraduatiorKmen women men women 



SiRnlficanca Level of F-tests 
sex K race k sax ] 
sex race suctyp suctyp race 

sucty^P^ 





** 












** 


*** 
















*** 
*** 




*** 








*** 






*** 




* 




** 




* 






•kids 





ii 



*^*^p<. 001 
^*-p<.01 
*-p<.05 
a^p<.054 
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Table 16 



Six Race X Sex Student Groups; Percentages of Nominees 
In Each SuccaBS Type (Groups^Whlte Mki^ White iJomen, 
Black Men, Black WoMn, Spanish-Ametlcan Mm, and 
Spanish-American Women) 



c » f e c 



iCHni AC 



T ^'n 



=•■^1 ST 



■HI ~rr 



ROW Of 
COL PC 

Tor pf 



T r 

T T 



Studaafc BAspoadoafe Croupe 
WHwrM RLMFM 3LWCM 



SPMgN 



SPWOM 



2. 



3 . 



4, 



0 . 



6. 



7. 



TOT A I 



1'^ 

~To ~i 

3i.3 T 

7.9 I 

_3.1 T 

15. 6 i 
6.3 I 
Z.f T 

2.) ~T 

3g ,fe I 

16.7 I 
6.6 I 

Iz r 

46.8 I 

17.9 I 
6 .9 I 

27 T 

54.0 I 

T 2» .4- I 

_T _ S.4- T 

T It""/" 

I 35 .4- I 

T 13. S I 

_T 5.3 I 

r ^ zi I 

I *3,g .1 

T 16.7 I 

-T -'^ I 

126 
39.4- 



T 
T 
T 
T 

-I ■ 
I 
I 

T 

r 

— I . 
T 

i 

T 

J 

T 

I 
I 

r 

_ T _ 

i 



?.| 
IS ~t 

4-8.4' 1 

12. Z 1 
4.7 _ T 

it I 

51 .2 I 

17,9 I 

6.9 T 

•5.B I 
l#.4 I 
5.9 1 

3b. i I 

13. 8 I 
_5.3 I 

11 I ~ 

a 2.0 I 
a. 9 I 

24- f ~ 

50.0 I 

19. s : 

7.5 I 

is"i " 

31.1 1 
U.I T 

4.7 I 



3.1 

1 ! 

'.2 I 

4.5 I 
I 

i I 

. 7 1 

a . I I 

0.6 I 

7 I 

13.2 I 

31,0 I 

2,2 ! 

' I 

6 .4 I ^ 

1^.6 1 

0 . Q r 

6 I 

12.!) I 

27.3 I 

1. Q _I_ 

J T 

O.i) I 

•>. ) T 

3 I 
6.2 . I 

13.6 T 

').«- T 

2? 
6.9 



4.1 

I 



c 

i*t. J I 

1.3 1 

(■ I 

14, U I 

21,4 I 

1. 9 i 

2 I 
3,8 

7,1 i 

vJ,43 I 

I 



I 



J8.4 

S2.1 5062 WITH 30 T'^GP E S S Pi: F P«; e ODM 



U 

0,0 
0,0 1 

0. 0 I 

6 I 
12.0 
t I , '# 
1.9 

4 

H. 3 
14,3 

1, 3 

6 

i2. 5 
21. <f 

I. 9 

IS 
ff.8 



5.1 

1 I~ 

3.2 I 
IJ.O I 

U . 3 I. 

1 I 

.2,3 I 

0,3 I 

2 I ' 
3.81 

2J,0' I 

_U.6 I 

4 I 

B.5 I 

•40.0 r 

1.3 I 

0 I " 

O.O I 

0 ,0 I 

0.0 I 

4.2 I 



20.0 
0.6 

0 

U.O 

0 ,0 
U.O 

10 
3,1 



6,1 

0 I 
0.0 I 
J .0 I 

0, 0 I 

——-'-I 
4 1 

9.3 r 

36.4 I 
_1.3 I 

2 ~l 

3. 8 I 
18,2 I 
_0.6 I 

2, 1 I 
9.1 I 
0.3 I 

0 ~I 

0, 0 I 

0.0 I 

0.0 i 

2.1 I 



I 


9.1 


1 


T ■ 
i 


0,3 


T 


I- 




-i 


I 


3 


f 


I 


6.3 


I 


I 


27.3 


i 


I 


0,9 




I- 




-I 




11 




3.4 





RON 
TOTAL 



31 
9,7 



43 
13.4 



53 
16.6 



47 
14.7 



50 
15,6 



48 
15,0 



48 
15.0 



3 20 
100.0 



S I G N I F I C A NC E s P-i 0 . U 0 7 3 
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Table 17 



Multiple Discriminant Analyges of Success. 
Studant Descriptions by_ _Elght_ Class Year^^Sex GrQupg 



Discriminant 



Relative Cmonlcal FunctionsWllks 



Function 


Eigenvalue 


PercentmRe 


Correlations 


Derlvad Lambda 


Chi-square 


d£ 










0 


.4274 


258.867*** 


147 


1 


.36052 


38.52 


.515 


1 


.5814 


165,122** 


120 


2 


,18769 


20.05 


,398 


2 


.6906 


112.744 


95 


3 " 


.13609 


14.54 


.346 


3 


.7845 


73.892 


72 


4 


.10069 


10.76 


,302 


4 


.8635 


44.679 


51 


5 


.06984 


7.46 


.256 


5 


,9238 


24.122 


32 


6 


• .05698 


6.09 


.232 


6 


.9765 


7.249 


15 


7 


.02409 


2.57 


.153 











**^^p€,001 
*^*-p^,Ol 



Largest Standardised Discriminant FunctiQn Coefficienta for Functions I Ir II 



Function I 



Function II 



Interpersonal Responsiveness = ,47 
Academic Effort & Achievement -*24 
Optimistic^ Emotionally Stable Be-^, 21 



Participation in Organizations ^.30 
Personal Growth ^.29 
Persistence toward Graduation --.29 
Intellectual Persp, & Curiosity-* 30 
Intellectual Grwth -.28 



Career Goals +*S9 

Interpersonal Sociability +* 35 

Foreign Language Proficiency +*37 

Participation in Organizations +,31 

Cognitive Proficiency +*25 

Self--Directed Behavior +*22 

Persistence toward Graduation +*22 

Discrimination Issues Behavior +• 24 



Interpersonal Sociability +.62 
Self--Directed Behavior +,47 
Cognitive Prof ieimcy +*32 
Artistic Performance +.21 
Diacrlmination Issues Behavior +.20 



The eight groups are; 

Senior Men Senior Women 
Junior Men Junioir Women 
Sophomore Men So]^hoiQDre Women 
Freshman Men Freshman Women 



EKLC 
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Table 18 



Hultiple Discriminant Analyses of Nonguccegs 
Student Descriptions by Eight Class Year-Sex Groups^ 



Discrimlnmt 
Function Elgenyal ne 



Relative 
Per cen tags 



CanoniGal 
Correlations 



FunctionsWilks 
Derived Lanbda Chl-squara d 











0 


.5009 


193.256***147 


1 


.19819 


26.93 


.407 


1 


. 6001 


142.719 120 


2 


.16529 


22.46 


.377 


2 


.6993 


99.965 95 


3 


.11285 


15.34 


.318 


3 


.7782 


70.079 72 


4 


.09808 


13.33 


.299 


4 


.8546 


43.928 51 


5 


.05927 


8.05 


.237 


5 


.9052 


27.834 32 


6 


.05774 


7.85 


.234 


6 


.9575 


12.144 15 


7 


.04441 


6.03 


.205 









***^p<.001 



Largest Stan dardized Discriminant Function Coefficients for Funct ion I 

Negative Career Goals ^ ~ ^^59 ^ . 

Interpersonal Responsiveness ^^.37 
Creative Performance -*35 
Intellectual Perapectlve a Curiosity -,33 

Faracfpatlon in urgmfgaeFons 

Positive Academe Effort & Achievement +.71 
Artistic Performance +,46 
Mathematical Proficiency +,40 
Optimistic^ Emotionally Stable Behavior, 36 
Cognitive Proficiency +*25 



See Table 16 for the eight class year-sex groups. 



Table 19 



Criterion Dlmenelone 
General Academic Dimensions 



Intellectual Growth 
Cognitive Proficiency 
Communication Proficiancy 
Intellectual Pers, & Curiosity 
Creative Parformance 
Academic Effort 6? Achiavemant 
Self-Directad Behavior 
Career Goals 

Specific Academic Dimensions 
Hathematical Proficiency 
Foreign Language Proficiancy 
Artistic Performanca 



_Anovas Comparing Student Dascriptlons 
for Class Year by Sex by Success Type 
for White £e Minority Student Respondents 

Significance Levels of Various F-Tasts 
JUnority Student Respondents 
Class Class X Class Class X Sex 
Yaar Suctypa X JSax 



White Student Respondents 
Class Class X Glass Cla^s X 



X Suctype Year 



Suctypa 



X Sax 
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